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The subject of colour naturally divides itself into
two parts, which we may call the objective and the
subjective. In the first place, what is the difference
between different lights by virtue of which they
appear to us of different colours? In the second
place, what is the nature of the subjective sensation
according to which light appears to be of such or
such a colour; or failing our ability to answer that,
according to what laws is the sensation related to
the character of the incident light ?

As regards the first question you are doubtless
familiarly acquainted with Newton's discovery of
the compound nature of white light, and with the
consequences which immediately follow from it.
White light is a mixture of different kinds of
light, namely, of lights of different refrangibilities.
Light of any one refrangibility affects us with a
sensation of colour, the colour differing from one
refrangibility to another. Two or more lights of
different refrangibilities when mixed together in
general produce a sensation of colour, which ac-
cording to circumstances may be paler (as if diluted
with white light) or more saturated; and by mixture
a colour (purple) may be produced which is not
found in the spectrum, or in other words which is
not produced by homogeneous light of any kind.
Such is the answer to the first of the above questions.

A difference of colour necessarily implies a dif-